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In May, 
dents at Brooklyn College 


1947, 6,681 or over 90 per cent of the stu- 
rated each of five of their 
teachers in what may have been the most extensive 
undertaken on an American 


teacher-rating project 


campus. The idea originated within the student body. 
It was explored at first by a special committee of 
the faculty charged with the study of the question 
of student evaluation of teaching. During the spring 
of 1946 the committee submitted a report of its find- 
ings along with a recommendation calling for author- 
ization by the Brooklyn College Faculty Council of a 
of teachers by 
qualified off-eampus agency. The transmittal of the 
results of the survey in so far as they pertained to 
the individual teacher was to be made to no person 
other than the one directly rated by the students. 
Furthermore, a release was to be issued to the mem- 
bers of the college community of such summary data 


survey of student evaluation some 
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ABRAHAM S. GOODHARTZ 
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BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


STUDIES 


as might indicate student concepts of teaching qualifi- 
cations in the various areas of the college curriculum. 
Faculty 


necessary 


Upon the adoption of these proposals by 
Council, President Gideonse obtained the 
financial aid through a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 


New York. The 


group selected to conduct the program was the Social 


poration of off-campus research 
Research Office of the department of sociology at 
under the direction of its chair- 


Together with Bryce Ryan and 


Rutgers University 
man, John W. Riley. 
other members of the Rutgers sociology department, 
Professor Riley analyzed the results of this survey 
away from the Brooklyn College campus.’ 

Two fundamental aims were set up for this investi- 
gation. The first of these was to provide each in- 
structor with a report of his pedagogical stature as 

1 The survey, together with its results and implications, 
is being prepared in full for early publication, 
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ed by h del evealing at the same time 
e int ( teache nding with relation to that 
ol Colle lt n the i e general endemie area 
ene ! clience. Phe second of these 
to deter ne the relationsh p between the 
( ( 1 teacnir ( bh hed by the st ident 
and the realization of these ideals in terms, again, of 
r tudent’s experience 
he probing instrument for use in the investigation 
questionnaire and rating form earefully drawn 
ip and pretested at Rutgers University. 
Toward the end of the spring term in 1947 Brook- 
vn Colleve students wet Vel an envelope containing 
ite? or the Student Reaction Survey. The 
ost important part of this material was Form A of 
the que onnaire contain i brief statement inform- 
ng the student ¢ hie anner in which the survey 
developed, its purposes, and the part the student was 
to play in fulfilling these objectives, emphasizing the 


+ ] 49 
udent s anonyvn 


ous rel itionship to the project. This 
document attempted to establish and define the general 
and the relationships, 
if any, of these faetors to the students’ evaluations 
Thus, Form A in the first part 


sought to gather such background data of the re- 


teache rs. 


spondent as age, sex, marital status, major field, 


veteran status, scholarship quality, extracurricular 
et ties, and en ployn ent ¢ xperie nee, 

In the second part ol Form A an effort was made 
to determine specific educational attitudes of the 
student and his ideals regarding teaching competence. 
The student was asked here to reply fo some questions 
dealing with his reasons for coming to college, his 
opin ons recvarding the bal: nee hetwee n prescribed and 
elective courses, the program in the major field, ete. 


Related to this phase of the questionnaire Was a 
series of queries which sought an expression in con 
siderable detail of teaching qualities that students 
preferred in the three major areas of the college 


Part 


Form A asked for the evaluation by the 


curriculum—arts, social seience, and science. 
three of 
student of one instructor designated in accordance 
with specifie instructions. The data collected on Form 
A thus became the basis on which the general survey 
rested. 

In addition, the envelope distributed to each student 
contained Form B of the questionnaire which pro- 
vided space for an evaluation of four of the student’s 
current instructors, excluding the one already rated 
on Form A. A roster of the instructional staff with 
2 corresponding code number for each was also in- 


cluded in the envelope. The rating sheet in part 


three of Form A and the quadruple rating sheets of 


Form B 


constituted the basis for the reports to 








individual instructors. Ineluded also was a sel} 
dressed envelope for returning the completed quest 
naires. 

The administration of the survey on the Brookly 
College campus was the responsibility of the dean 0; 
studies who arranged for the distribution, collection, 
and shipment of all questionnaire material to Rutgers 
University. The collection of this material for pw 
poses of transmittal to the investigators at Rutge; 
University was done simply. Space was provided at 
Brooklyn College in the office of the dean of studie 


where a large receptacle was placed so that students 
could easily deposit their completed questionnaires ip 
sealed envelopes provided for the purpose. Student 
assistants, on a voluntary basis, saw to it that al] 
material was returned in the sealed envelope, that 

was tied in bundles, and that it was immediate] 


shipped to Rutgers University. Despite extensive et 
forts to convince the student that for him this was 
an anonymous enterprise, at times it was necessary 
to reassure a timid student that his ballot was secret 
and that he need fear no reprisals. For the most 
part, however, students accepted the guarantees of 
the Rutgers investigators, of the Brooklyn College 
administration, and of the student members of the 
Faculty-Student Committee working on this project, 
and eagerly filed their completed questionnaires. A 
general reminder, circulated in all classes, brought in 
the returns of students who usually need this bit of 
additional prompting to fulfill an obligation. 

The total of 6,681 responses, representing more than 
90 per cent of the entire student body canvassed in 
the survey, may be attributed to several external fac- 
tors which were operative in addition to any possible 
inherent desire on the part of students to participate 
in such an investigation of teaching competence. For 
one thing the study received proper presentation 
through student publicity channels with considerable 
emphasis on the precautionary measures devised to 
guarantee student anonymity. Another reason for the 
gratifying response was the fact that the questionnair: 
forms were carefully formulated and neatly printed 
so that they elicited the respect of the respondent. 

Basically the survey sought to determine the teach 
ing competence of the Brooklyn College staff not in 
any ideal sense, but rather in terms of the student's 
opinion of that competence. No study has been un 
dertaken at Brooklyn College as yet to determin 
what difference, if any, exists between these two 
absolutes. It must be emphasized, then, that the 
yardstick for measuring teacher qualification here is 
a student determinant. 

The contents of the questionnaire tried to direct 
the student’s attention toward concrete patterns ol 
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ching skill thus avoiding vagueness and reducing 
yejudgment by the student. To help erystallize the 
tudent’s understanding of teaching quality in a form 
that would, in addition, be statistically manageable, 

synthesis of ten specifies was formulated. Thus, 
teaching competence was measured in terms of the 
following ten components: 1. organization of subject 

tter; 2. speaking ability; 3. ability to explain; 
t, encouragement to thinking; 5. attitude toward stu- 
dents; 6. knowledge of subject; 7. attitude toward 
subject; 8. fairness in examinations; 9. tolerance to 
disagreement; 10. instructor as “human being.” The 
scale within each of these items was formulated in 
four graded statements covering a range from ex- 
treme competence to its opposite. For example, un- 
der the heading “encouragement to thinking” the 
student was free to rate his teacher in any one of 


the following degrees: 


Has great ability to make you think for yourself — 
Considerable stimulation to thinking — 
Not too much stimulus to thinking — 

Disecouraging to thought 


The findings which emerged from the Rutgers Sur- 
vey, while representing primarily data that are 
relevant to the Brooklyn College campus, may have 
some pertinence to the problem of teaching competence 
and improvement in the academic community at large. 
In this area, it seems, the campus consumer has some 
fairly well established opinions. As part of the 
general design to mold the student’s understanding of 
teaching quality in some concrete form, a determi- 
nation was sought of student preference for factual 
or ideational content in teaching in the arts, the 
sciences, and the social sciences. The following situ- 
ation was posed and question asked: 

Two instructors have different approaches to teaching. 
Read their approaches, then answer a, b, and e. 

1. The first places emphasis on factual materials. 

2. The second places emphasis on ideas. 

Which instructor would you prefer for a course dealing 
with: 

a. The arts? 

b. The physical and biological sciences? 

ce. The social sciences? 


The results are indicated in the following table: 


Social 
Art Science g.. 
. — Science 
percent percent percent 
Prefer emphasis on facts 13 85 23 
Prefer emphasis on ideas 85 13 75 
No preference given 2 2 2 


Although the vast majority of all students indicated 
a preference for factual presentations in the sciences 
and greater emphasis on ideas in the arts and social 
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sciences, it was noted that superior scholars voted 
more heavily for thought stimulation than did inferior 
scholars in all three fields of study. 

A still further effort to erystallize student thinking 
regarding teaching skills was directed toward the 
question which offers, perhaps, the greatest perplexity 
to the fair-minded teacher. This is the one concerned 
with the moral and educational right of the teacher 
to express his personal judgment in class. Some 
light was sought on this matter through a suitably 
phrased question with the following results of student 
preferences among the three categories of teachers: 

Arts Science Social 
TeachersTeachers,yoene® 
Teachers 
per cent percent percent 


Prefer instructor who expresses 


personal opinions 80 38 68 
Prefer instructor who does not 

express personal opinions 19 61 31 
No preference given ] 1 1 


Thus, at Brooklyn College, at least, student prefer- 
ences regarding expression of personal judgments by 
teachers varies with the nature of the course content. 

To determine what, in the opinion of the student, 
goes into the making of the good teacher, a list of 
ten positive qualities was presented to the student 
with the request that he list the three qualities which 
he considers of greatest importance in a teacher in a 
course dealing with the biological and physical sei- 
ences, with the social sciences, and with the arts. The 
results revealed an expression of wide diversity among 
these qualities, apparently depending on the content 
of subject matter. Thus, the rank order of frequency 
of qualities desired in each of the fields is as follows: 
Social 


Arts Science ,. 
Science 


=] he be 

o Co) o 

S ro as 

— Ln a b~ os & 

= O s O g¢ O 

> aa “go 4 

fea - fm = he 8 

2 a Ss fan 2 

Organization of subject matter 32 5 78 2 48 2 
Speaking ability oa. G&G © fF 3h 2 
Ability to explain 42 89 1 38 6§& 
Encouragement to thinking 4 232 WW 4 7] 4 
Attitude toward students 9 9 &§ 8 8 10 
Knowledge of subject 54 1 70 3 42 4 
Attitude toward subject 46 3 16 5 26 6 
Fairness in examinations § 10 10 ¢€ F §& 
Tolerance to disagreement 1] S&S 3 3060 46 93 
Instructor as ‘‘human being’? 16 7 4 9 5 9 


At the outset of the survey it was generally be- 
lieved by those responsible for the preparation of the 
questionnaire forms that definite variations in the 
concept of good teaching would be present in relation 
to such student factors as sex, veteran and nonveteran 
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status, class groups, scholarship differentials, and so 
forth. A surprising degree of uniformity in judg- 
ments among the several types of students emerged 
from the study. The rank order of preference tor 
various teaching attributes remained much the same 
for the various scholarship groups, for men and for 
women, for veterans and tor nonveterans, ete. 

It was never assumed, of course, that the ratings 
which students assigned to their teachers were in all 
cases objective truths uncolored by individual stu- 
dent bias, sentiment, background, or any of the other 


innumerable external relevanecies which go into the 


composition of student-teacher relationships. As in 


the ease of determining the relevancy ot personal 
characteristics to the conception of good teaching, it 
was thought desirable to investigate the relationship 
of student and college factors to ratings of individual 
teachers. To gain some understanding of the im- 
portance of these factors and extent to which some of 
them influence student judgment, a number of vari- 
ables were studied in their relationship to ratings 
submitted by students. Included among these vari- 
ables were the student’s grades in the course, the size 
of the class, sex of the respondent, the college year 
of the student, and the type of course (prescribed 
or elective). 

In general, it was found that eritieal judgment of 
individual teachers varied in direct ratio with student 
scholarship competence. On every attribute, except 
“knowledge of subject,” the better scholars turned in 
the more critical evaluations. In the case of the one 
exception there was uniformity of opinion on the 
level of the instructor’s competence. Despite the 
disparity of judgments between poor and good 
scholars, the range of this difference was not great. 
For most attributes the maximum deviation among 
the three scholarship groups—good, average, poor— 
did not exeeed six points on a 0-100 seale. 

One of the more surprising results of the survey 
was the discovery that teaching quality bears a slight 
relationship, as far as student judgments go, to the 
size of the class. A small elass (under 20 students) 
does not necessarily result in a more favorable im- 
pression of the teacher than does a large class. The 
Rutgers investigators found that where differences do 
occur they are erratie and fail to emerge as a clear 
pattern. 

Furthermore, there is no conclusive evidence for 
believing that the ratings given to an instructor are 
affected by the fact that the course he teaches is an 
elective or prescribed course, or by such factors as 
the student’s sex or college class. 

Whatever conclusions are to be drawn from the 
Rutgers survey must be found on a clear under- 
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standing of the primary assumption of the study as 
already stated: namely, that what was being examined 
was not primarily the teaching effectiveness of in 
dividual instructors nor the qualities which comprise 
good teaching; but, rather, what these are in the 
judgment of the student-consumer of the educational] 
process. What results from such a study, therefore, 
is not an objective ideal nor even a construct of a 
good teacher which necessarily coincides with profes 
sional standards. We have, instead, a reflecting device 
in which the instructor sees his image as drawn by his 
students, with the danger of distortions reduced to 
a statistical minimum by the size of the return. Th: 
question, therefore, of the validity of student judg- 
ments in the present context is perhaps irrelevant. 
More pertinent are the standards imposed by the 
students themselves in dealing with the various ques- 
tions which confronted them. These standards may, 
of course, vary widely from those which the instructor 
would establish to judge himself or his colleagues. 
Nevertheless, it is still quite important for the teacher 
to know in what mold he is cast by his students. To 
illustrate this point briefly we may perhaps take the 
case of the teacher who, once having laid out the 
organization of his material, continues to follow the 
original pattern term after term. Whatever freshness 
there may have been in the presentation of this 
material during the first two or three terms soon 
disappears after continued repetitions of the scheme. 
It is at precisely this point that a reminder in one 
form or another that an element of staleness has 
crept into the organization of the teacher’s material 
would be welcome. The usefulness of ratings by 
students can be further underscored by the case of a 
teacher who, for example, is criticized for devoting 
too much of the elass time to lecturing and too little 
to group discussion. While the teacher may have 
good reasons to continue his present procedure, he 
has been made aware of the necessity for making his 
teaching plans clearer to his students. 

Arranging the student’s expression of the qualities 
he deems important to good teaching next to his 
judgments of individual instructors, it was possible 
to gauge the relationship between the ideal and the 
actual, between what the student seeks and what he 
finds. Generally speaking, the teaching staff measured 
up well to student expectation. In two or three areas, 
however, serious divergences appeared between what 
the student wants and what he gets. These are mat- 
ters which the faculty will not ignore, but will study 
very carefully and take remedial action wherever pos- 
sible. In several instances, too, the existence of par- 
ticular qualities of teaching, it was revealed, was 
present to a more marked degree than was actually 
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licated in student desires relative to other attributes 

teaching. 

In making their analysis of the statistical data 
provided to them, the Rutgers investigators sought 
to determine the effect on student preferences of such 

rious characteristics among the instructors as age, 
cademie rank, marital status, scholarship, ete. Of 
special interest here may be the relationship of in- 
structor’s age to the quality of teaching as judged by 

e students. For purposes of studying this relation- 
ship, the staff was divided into three age classifications, 
20-39, 40-49, 50-69. 

culty ratings according to the age of instructors: 


The following table shows the 


‘er cent above median in: 20-39 40-49 50-69 


Organization 60 49 38 
Speaking ability 56 54 37 
Ability to explain 58 50 39 
Encouragement to thinking 50 54 45 
\ttitude toward students 54 48 45 
<nowledge of subject 38 63 57 
\ttitude toward subject 54 48 45 

iirness in examinations 5) 50 42 
lolerance to disagreement 59 50 3 
Personality 57 49 36 

Number of teachers: 162 144 78 


It is clearly evident that with the exception of one 
trait—knowledge of subject—the younger members of 
the staff emerged from the study in a more favorable 
position than the two older groups. In some in- 
stances, it will be noted, the discrepancy is substantial. 
[t would be worth while to continue studies in this 
direction in other colleges. 

Following the receipt of the score sheets by the 
individual members of the Brooklyn College faculty, 
showing each instructor his rating on the ten attributes 
of teaching competence with relation to the scores for 
his division—arts, social science, and science—the 
several instructional departments were asked to devote 
one meeting to a discussion of staff reactions to the 
survey. Several specific questions of which the fol- 
lowing, together with their replies, are examples were 


asked: 


1. How many members of the department were 
rated and how many of them considered the survey 
worth while in general ?? 

*The relatively small number of staff members who 
voted on these questions is accounted for by the fact that 
approximately 100 of the teachers who were rated in 
the survey were not at the college at the time of the de 
partment meeting referred to. Many of these teachers 
were on leaves of absence or had resigned. Such shifts 


Events... 
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Approximately 72 per cent of the staff who had 
been rated expressed a favorable opinion; 23 per cent 
rejected the whole idea of the survey; 5 per cent were 
undecided. 

2. To what extent did the members of the depart- 
ment consider the judgment of their students as valid? 

About 60 faeulty members accepted the judgment 
of the students as valid. The majority criticized 
either some or all of the eategories on which the stu- 
dent vote was taken. About 40 denied the validity 
of the student judgment in general. 

3. How many considered the results of their ratings 
by the students as helpful to themselves? 

A total of 150 instruetors expressed themselves in 
the affirmative; 80 in the negative. Three out of a 
total of 22 departments did not report on this question. 

This presentation represents a rather general sta- 
tistical picture of faculty reaction to the survey and 
its aeccomplishments.® Somewhat less tangible, but 
nonetheless real, is the general impression that a care- 
ful observer could obtain of the inereasing conscious- 
ness among members of the staff of those professional 
problems which are related to methods, techniques, 
and student-teacher relationships. There is a height- 
ened awareness that problems in these areas do exist, 
that they demand an intelligent approach, and that, 
unless they are solved, college teachers will find them- 
selves handicapped in their efforts to improve their 
teaching efficiency. Without further investigation it 
would be rash to assess the efficacy of student ratings 
At this 


point one can be guided only by such straws in the 


on teacher improvement at the college level. 


wind as the frank discussions by teachers of their 
classroom problems, the comments of students, and 
other subjective indicators. With the improvement 
of the questionnaire form and with a more receptive 
attitude on the part of teachers, there is no doubt 
that student-rating scales can play an important part 
in alerting teachers to a more active effort in the 
betterment of their professional functions. The sur- 
vey at Brooklyn College constitutes a mere beginning 
from which the faculty may advance to a clearer 
understanding of teaching excellence and to the meth- 
ods by which it can be attained. 

of staff are not uncommon events on the postwar Ameri- 
can Campus. 

* A more intensive analysis of faculty reactions on the 
basis of detailed letters and questionnaires has been made 
by Professor Riley and his associates. This material will 
be ineluded in a forthcoming volume. 





IDENTIFICATION OF ABILITIES 
Or the many problems raised by the desire to im- 
plement the ideal of equality of educational oppor- 





tunity the most difficult is how to adapt the eduea- 
tional program to the great variety of abilities and 
interests in such a way as to do justice to all the pupils 
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as individuals and to make the most of what each can 
contribute to society. 

This is as serious a problem in England as it is in 
the United States. Under the Education Act of 1944 
the age of compulsory school attendance has been 
raised to 15 and every boy and girl in England will 
have four years of secondary edueation following six 
years of primary education. The issue is whether to 
provide secondary education in these different schools 

erammar (or academic), modern, technical—or in 
one school, in which three different curricula will be 
offered. The advocates of the one or “multilateral” 
school look to the American cosmopolitan high school 
as a guide, if not exactly as the model, to follow. 
Those who favor the multilateral school hope that by 
this organization elass distinetions will be broken 
down, greater social solidarity will be promoted, and 
the time for differentiating abilities and so of speciali- 
zation be postponed. Those who wish to see three 
types of schools established are afraid lest academic 
standards will be lowered in the one school catering 
to all kinds of abilities. 


nizant of the difficulty of identifying different types 


Both groups are fully cog- 


of abilities at the age of eleven plus and assigning 
pupils to the school or course best adapted to their 
age, abilities, and aptitudes as required by the Act. 

The problem in England is how to organize second- 
ary education in such a way as to provide equality 
of opportunity in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act. 
despite nearly forty years of experimentation with 


In the United States the problem is the same 
the comprehensive high school. While seeking to solve 
the social problem by bringing pupils of all socio 
economic strata together in the same school and at- 
tempting to cater to the wide range of differences in 
individual abilities, the fact cannot be denied that the 
able and gifted pupils have been held back and have 
been deprived of opportunities for their fullest devel- 
opment. Many of these may never again find these 
opportunities; some will find their way by the long 
process leading from the high school to the college 
and thence to the graduate schools. 

The problem that faces not only American but Eng- 
lish educators has been clearly stated by James Bryant 
Conant, president, Harvard University, in an article, 
which appeared in 
On this 


“Edueation in an Armed Truce,” 
the October issue of the Atlantic Monthly. 
problem President Conant wrote: 


| wish some organization identified in the publie mind 
with coneern for all American youth would take some 
dramatic action to demonstrate a vigorous interest in the 
gifted boy and girl. This would serve as an encourage 
ment to all teachers. The schools should be stimulated in 
a direction which in some quarters has been rather spurned 
as being undemocratic and old-fashioned. A National 
Commission for the Identification of Talented Youth has 
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been suggested by one group of educators. The spon 
soring of this by public-school administrators and teachers 
would be the sort of thing I have in mind. 


It is to be hoped that such a commission, if created, 
would broaden the scope of its investigation. Much 
has still to be done to bring about that truce between 
“educators” and representatives of academic studies 
that President Conant urged some two years ago. 
For it is not only the organization of the system in 
such a way as to take care of the able, gifted, and 
talented that is spurned as “undemocratie and old 
fashioned,” but the academic subjects themselves are 
being discarded as “aristocratic.” President Conant 
seems to have forgotten that a commission, of which 
he was a member, published a report on “Education 
for All American Youth” which made no attempt to 
take differences of ability into account but recom- 
mended common curricula for all, emphasizing work 
experience, social studies, and voeational preparation 
at the expense of the academic tradition which was 
assumed to have been destroyed forever by the war 
and never to be restored. 

The pressing need today is to discover the organi- 
zation best suited to give effect to the ideal of equality 
of educational opportunity, to strike a proper balance 
between those subjects that all should be required to 
study and those best adapted to individual abilities 
and interests, to see that teachers are adequately pre- 
pared, and to distribute education in such a way as to 
benefit each pupil according to his abilities and to 
educate him to contribute his best to the society of 
which he is a member.—I. L. K. 


NEW ENGLAND LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
AGREE ON REGIONAL PLANNING 

IN a memorandum, adopted last February by the 
presidents of the six land-grant colleges of New Eng- 
land and sinee approved by their controlling boards, 
co-operation among them is proposed in order to 
avoid duplieation, where possible, save expense, and 
The areas in which co-operation 
is proposed have been listed broadly as research, spe- 


improve efficiency. 


cialized curricula, library, exchange of staff and stu- 
dents, and student activities. In research, for ex- 
ample, practically all the projects now under way 
are applicable to the six New England states, so that 
it is undesirable for several states to work inde- 
pendently on the same problem, duplicating expense 
and precluding investigations in fields not now under- 
taken by any of the institutions. 

Savings in time and money could be made especially 
in fields of specialized training, such as medicine, 


nursing, dentistry, veterinary medicine, forestry, land- 


seape architecture, law, planning, social service, gov- 


ernment service, and journalism. In these fields one 
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division could serve the interests of New Eng- 
nd none of the institutions could support all 
divisions. In working out the project an ex- 

of students and, in some eases, of staff is con- 

ited. In the matter of library facilities highly 

ized and technical publications, for which there 

ited but highly important need, would be ex- 

ed. Students would be exchanged on a_ plan, 

the details of which have not yet been worked out, 
for those courses which the home institution did 

t offer. 

The six co-operating units are the universities of 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont, and Rhode Island State College. The 
presidents of these institutions have held semiannual 
meetings for about ten years to discuss programs and 
problems of the New England land-grant colleges. 
The deans of the several colleges or divisions meet 
once each year with the presidents. The first para- 
eraph of the report adopted at Boston, February 28, 
nd subsequently by the boards of control of the six 
institutions reads as follows: 

The six states of New England constitute a geographi 
il unit and are closely bound by ties of a common his- 

and a similar culture. They further have common 
problems in the fields of agriculture, industry, health, 
It therefore follows that 


n improvement in these areas can be achieved through a 


education, and publie welfare. 

n of regional co-operation and that all co-operative 
agencies working toward this end, such as the New Eng- 
land Couneil and the New England Conference of Gov- 


ernors, should be fostered and encouraged. 


THE WORKS OF PESTALOZZI 

In releasing in 1947 the tenth volume of the writ- 
ings of Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746-1827), the 
Rascher Verlag, Ziirich (Switzerland), completed a 
publication project in commemoration of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of the famed Swiss educatpr. 
Unlike the eritical edition of Pestalozzi’s complete 
works (Walter de Gruyter, Berlin, 1927- ), this 
Volk.” 
there are no lengthy introductions, no footnotes, and 


edition is addressed “an das Accordingly, 


no critical apparatus. The nearest thing to a schol- 
arly statement is a short essay by Lothar Kempter 
in the tenth volume, which also includes an index 
and a glossary. 

University libraries and departments of education 
may be interested in this beautifully printed set of 
Pestalozzi in the original. 


SUPERINTENDENT JANSEN ON THE BAN 
OF “THE NATION” IN NEW YORK CITY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

UNpER date of October 10, William Jansen, super- 
intendent of schools, New York City, issued a 12-page 
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published statement regarding the elimination by the 
Board of Superintendents of The Nation trom the 
authorized list of publications for high-school use. 
Entitled “Should Religious Beliefs Be Studied and 
Criticized in an American Public High Sehool,” this 
publication reviews the background of the superin 
tendents’ action and emphasizes that The Nation was 
not banned because it eriticized social and politieal 
views of the Roman Catholie Church, but beeause it 
Catholie be- 


Dr. Jansen quotes from 


criticized and “ridiculed by innuendo” 
liefs, dogmas, and practices. 
two articles to illustrate the objectionable passages 
and rejects all charges of censorship. 

For a statement by the Ad Hoe Committee see 
ScHOOL AND Society, October 30. 


THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS WILL 
HANDLE UNESCO PUBLICATIONS 

THE Columbia University Press has been designated 
the official agent in the United States for the sale and 
distribution of publications of UNESCO, according to 
an announcement released under date of November 6 
by Charles G. Proffitt, director of the press. Until 
now purchases of these publications have had to be 
made through the organization’s headquarters in Paris. 

Through its International Documents Service Divi- 
sion, the press is able to supply directly from its stock 
any UNESCO publications now on sale to the publie 
and will issue new publications as the organization 
provides additional printed material. The items avail- 
able are Museum, an illustrated quarterly art review; 
UNESCO 


monthly journal of news of the organization and its 


Bulletin for Libraries; and Courier, a 
work. 

The International Documents Service, which was 
established in 1937 to handle publications of the 
League of Nations, also distributes the printed mate- 
rials of the following UN divisions: the World Health 
Organization, the International Court of Justice, and 
the Caribbean Commission. During the year ending 
150,000 


copies of international documents, ineluding 10,000 


June 30, the press distributed more than 


books, pamphlets, reports, and periodicals. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY’S NEW 
RETIREMENT PLAN 
Auvin C. Evricn, acting president, Stanford Uni- 
versity, recently announced the establishment of a 
retirement plan for nonacademie employees that will 
be put into effect on January 1, 1949. The plan, 
which is insured by the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, will cover all full-time, nonacademie 
personnel who have completed two years of service 


and are over 25 years of age and will include benefits 
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for service at the university prior to the effective date. 
The employees will contribute five per cent of their 
monthly salaries, and the university will bear the 
entire cost of benefits for service prior to January ] 
and will “contribute considerably in excess of em- 
plovees’ contributions for future service benefits.” 


Retirement age will be 70 years for men, 68 for 


women. 

If employees leave university service before retirement 
ge, they may elect to receive back what they have paid 
into the program, plus interest. Should an employee die, 
his or her contributions, with interest, will go to a named 
beneficiary or to the person’s estate. 


More than 650 employees are now eligible to share 
in the program for which the university is assuming’ 
an obligation of more than $1,000,000, to be amortized 
over a period ol vears, to cover premiums for past 
service, Benefits will take two factors into consider- 
ation: past service and future service. For past 
service (up to January 1) employees will receive 1.25 


per cent of their present monthly salaries for each 


Notes ad News 
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year of credited service. Future service will bring 
them 1.50 per cent of their monthly salaries for e9¢) 
year of service. Should the Federal social-se: 

service be broadened, it will be a simple matter ty 


bring the plan into line. 


SMITH COLLEGE’S GRADUATE PROGRAM 
FOR TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 

Tus fall Smith College inaugurated a new two-year 
graduate program leading to the Ed.M. degree with a 
specialty in the techniques of teaching the deaf, ac. 
cording to an announcement by Helen W. Randal 
dean of the college, October 29. Students will take 
12 credits at the college and 18 hours at thé Clarke 
School for the Deaf (Northampton, Mass.). The ad. 
ministration of this course of study is under the di- 
rection of Frank H. Reiter, director of the school and 
lecturer at the college, and Clifford Bragdon, chairman 
of the college’s department of education and child 
study. The joint program is the result of a long 
period of informal association between the two insti- 


tutions. 





Report on inerease In membership for week ending 
Nove mibe r 1S 11. 


Appointments, Elections 
Resi jnafnons Retire ments 

WALTER KIRKLAND GREENE, Whose appointment as 
president, Wofford College (Spartanburg, S. Car.), 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, June 27, 1942, 
has been eleeted preside nt of Wofford College and of 
Columbia (S. Car.) College in a reorganization of the 
two institutions under one administrative head. J.C. 
Guilds, president, Columbia College, resigned, Novem- 
ber 1, and has been granted a leave of absence with 
salary. D. D. Peele, dean of Columbia College, has 


been named acting dean of administration. 


Nace. T. Miner, since 1931 director of Golden Gate 
(San Francisco), was appointed president, 
November 5, “in recognition of the important part he 
has plaved in the development of the college.” Joseph 
M. Trickett, dean, School of Management, has been 
named academie vice-president, to direct and co-ordi- 
nate the educational programs; Russell T. Sharpe, 
assistant director, has been appointed administrative 
vice-president, to direet and co-ordinate administra- 
tive activities. The college has an enrollment of 3,300 


students, the largest in its history. 


Ceci, Puckett, Ltoyp A. GARRISON, AND ARDEN B. 
OLSEN have been appointed to deanships in the Uni- 


Dr. Puckett, acting dean, Colles: 


of Business Administration, has been named perma- 


versity of Denver. 


nent dean; Dr. Garrison, director of the summer quar- 
ter, acting dean, Graduate College, to succeed Alfred 
C. Nelson, whose appointment as interim chancellor 
was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, November 6 
and Dr. Olsen, chairman of the all-university depart- 
ment of economics, associate dean, Graduate College, 
in charge of advanced study at the Civie Center 


campus. 


H. C. Rountree, formerly director of extramural 
courses, University of Illinois, has assumed new duties 
as dean, Community College and Technical Institute, 
Temple University (Philadelphia 22), succeeding 
Charles E. 
years of service to the university. 


Ford who resigned, October 1, after 2 


Barnaby C. KEENEY, professor of history, Brown 
University (Providence, R. I.), has been appointed 
associate dean, Graduate School, for the balance ot 
the academic year and will become dean on July 1, 
1949, to succeed Curt J. Dueasse, chairman of the 
department of philosophy, who has been serving as 
acting dean since June, 1947, when Roland G. D. 
Richardson retired, as reported in SCHOOL ANI 
Society, September 13, 1947. 


Mrs. WILLIAM EBERLE, assistant to the dean, Mari 
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etta (Ohio) College, has been appointed director of 
admissions. 

JOHN M. WiLcoxon, superintendent of the budget 
for the State of Ohio, has been appointed to the newly 
created post of business administrator for the Univer- 
sity Hospital, the Ohio State University. 

Ertk K. HENDRIKSEN, formerly a member of the 
staff of the Royal 


(Copenhagen), whose appointment as associate pro- 


Danish Technical University 
fessor of mechanical engineering, Cornell University, 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, July 17, has 
been named head of the department of materials 
processing in the Sibley School of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, taking over the duties of Roger L. Geer, act- 
ing head. The departments of engineering materials 
in the Sibley School and in the School of Civil Engi- 
neering have been consolidated under the acting chair- 
manship of Dwight F. Gunder, professor of me- 
chanies. Paul J. Flory, formerly with the Goodyear 
Research Laboratory, Akron (Ohio), has been ap- 
pointed a professor of chemistry. Other recent ap- 
pointments include: Erich Kahler, visiting professor 
of German; Max R. Zelle, professor of bacteriology, 
College of Agriculture; Paul E. Ramstad, associate 
protessor of biochemistry, School of Nutrition; 
George Stanford, associate professor of soil science; 
and Frederick (eq) W. 


poultry husbandry and animal nutrition. The follow- 


Hill, associate professor of 


ing have been given new appointments: to a pro- 
fessorship, Urie Bronfenbrenner (psychology) and 
Adrian M. Mills (veterinary surgery), and to asso- 
ciate professorships, Ernest W. Summers (electrical 
engineering) and Edward C. Raney (zoology and 
fishery biology). 


Pau C. Cross, whose appointment as chairman of 
the department of chemistry, Brown University, was 
reported in ScHOOL AND Society, October 10, has 
been released by the university’s Board of Regents 
to aecept the headship of the department of chemistry 
and chemical engineering in the University of Wash- 
ington (Seattle 5), July 1, 1949. 


THE following persons have been appointed to the 
staff of the College of 
Florida, according to a report sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society by A. R. Mead, director, Bureau of Eduea- 
tional Research: in the college Boyd H. Bode, lee- 


Edueation, University of 


turer; J. B. White, professor of elementary eduea- 
tion; Floyd L. Northrop, district supervisor of voea- 
tional-agriculture schools; Eleanor Bode Brown, act- 
ing professor of education in charge of internship 
work; Arthur L. Rautman, associate professor of edu- 
cation in charge of teacher education for handicapped 
children; G. W. F. Neubauer, acting assistant pro- 
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fessor of education in industrial-arts education; Bessie 
A. Norton, instructor in school art; and James W. 
Crews and Evelyn L. Causey, instructors in business 
education. The appointments of William A. Fullagar, 
assistant professor of education, and Donald W. Cox, 
instructor in edueation were reported in these columns, 
July 10 and October 16, respectively. The following 
have been named to the staff of the P. K. Yonge Lab- 
oratory School: principal, Chester Lee Eggert; teach- 
ers, David H. Sherman, Leonard F. Swift and James 
E. Hanna (social studies), Ernest W. Nalbach (pub- 
lic-school music), Julian O. Olson, Jr. (physical edu- 
cation), Leah A. Mack and Lydia Wear Welch (fifth 
grade), Mary Ruth McCracken (eighth grade), Way 
land B. Phillips (mathematics), and Nanette Sweat 
(kindergarten) ; and teaching assistant in visual aids, 
H. Craig Morgan. 

Haro.tp W. Biopcéert, chairman of the department 
of English, Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), has 
been appointed to the newly established Thomas La- 
mont professorship of English literature. The chair 
was endowed earlier in the year by a bequest of $200,- 
000 from the estate of the late Thomas W. Lamont in 
memory of his father, the Reverend Thomas Lamont. 


THE following appointments at Stanford University 
were reported early in November: Jack R. Benjamin, 
assistant professor of structural design; David F. 
Tuttle, acting associate professor of electrical engi 
neering; Willis Walter Harman and DeForest Lloyd 
Trautman, Jr., acting assistant professors of electrical 
engineering; Hans F. Birnie, acting assistant pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering; and A. K. Oppen- 
heim. 


Eric Ropaers, head of the department of physics, 
University of Alabama, has been appointed a consult- 
ant in the Oak Ridge (Tenn.) Institute of Nuclear 
Studies. 
19 Southern universities, of which the University of 


The institute is under the sponsorship of 


Alabama is one, making it possible for faculty and 
students of these institutions to use the research faeili- 
ties at Oak Ridge. 

FRANK DIEHL FACKENTHAL, formerly acting presi- 
dent, Columbia University, has been appointed edu 
eational consultant on college administrative prob- 
lems, Carnegie Corporation of New York, for the eur- 
rent year. Dr. Fackenthal will visit campuses through- 
out the country and will be available in the corpora- 


tion’s offices for consultation by appointment. 


CarTER Davipson, president, Union College (Sche- 
nectady), was elected to membership on the Executive 
Committee of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vanecement of Teaching in October. Dr. Davidson 
will serve until the annual fall meeting in 1950. 
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Dana M. CX N, director of placement, Graduate — tary of edueation in the Cabinet of President Elpidio 
Quirino. Esteban R. Abada, director of public 


School of Education, Harvard Un versity, has been 


elected to the Corporation ol Le lk V College (Cam- 


Tut REVEREND J. G y Hurcnison, Jr., TA 
MADGE B. Kois, AND DANIEL E. Forp have been ap 
pointed to the of Allied Youth, 1709 M Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Mr. Grady, formerly 


tor of the Avondale Baptist Church in W ashing 


1 


ton regional secretary for the city and for Vir- 
nia and Maryland; Mr. Kolb, former manager of a 
theater in Dallas (Tex.), regional secretary lor the 
Southwest; and Mr. Ford, former manager of a sum 
er hotel in Yarmouth Port (Mass.), regional secre 


Le Roy EK. KimMBaui vice-chancellor, New York 
University, was recently elected president, Biograph- 


eal society ol Ameriea. 


ELMER D. West, director of the summer session, 
Univer ity ol New Ilampshire, has been appointed 
program director, American Institute for Research, 
Ine. (Pittsburgh 13), and Geraldine Spaulding, for- 
merly editor of the National Teacher Examination 


Project, Edueational Testine Service, editor. 


Broperick H, JOHNSON, director of publicity and 
journalism, Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware), 
has been appointed to membership on the Endowment 
Committee of the American Public Relations Asso- 
ciation of which T. T. Frankenberg, of Columbus 


(Ohio), is chairman. 


JosepH C. Heston, director, Testing and Research 
Bureau, DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.), has 
been appointed a member of the five-man committee 
on research and publications of the American Per- 


sonnel Association. 


CHARLES R. CRAKES, whose appointment as audio 
visual consultant in the DeVry Corporation, Chicago, 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, November 13, 
1943, was named edueational director early in October. 

Henry EF. Atves, assistant director, division of 
school administration, Office of Education, FSA, has 
succeeded Edgar Fuller in the directorship. Dr. 
Fuller has, in turn, sueceeded E. B. Norton as execu- 
tive secretary, National Council of Chief State School 
Officers. The appointment of Dr. Norton as presi- 
dent, State Teachers College (Florence, Ala.), was 
reported in ScHoot AnD Society, September 25. 


PrRUDENCIO LANGCAUON, former undersecretary of 


education, Philippine Republic, has been named seere- 





schools, has sueceeded Mr. Langeauon, and Cecilio 
Putong has, in turn, succeeded Mr. Abada. Manue! 
V. Gallego has been appointed ambassador-at-large 


in the Department of Foreign Affairs. 


GLADYS SHANKS, deputy superintendent of schools, 
Cavalier County (N. Dak.), has been appointed to the 
superintendency to serve during the unexpired term 
of Anna MeLean who has resigned because of. ill 
health. 


Cranrorp H. Burns, director of guidance and 
counseling, Extension Division, University of Ala- 
bama, has been appointed assistant superintendent of 


schools in charge of instruction, Mobile (Ala.). 


’ 


BisHop Howarp E. RoNpTHALER, for the past 40 
years president, Salem College (Winston-Salem, N. 
Car.), has submitted his resignation to become effec- 
tive, June 1, 1949. 


THE ReveEREND HeNry G. BEDINGER, president, 
Flora Maedonald College (Red Springs, N. Car.), 
resigned in October to accept the pastorate of the 
Pineville (N. Car.) Presbyterian Church. 


THE RevereND P. E. Mowrosg, president, Lenoir- 
Rhyne College (Hickory, N. Car.), has submitted his 
resignation to the Board of Trustees, but will remain 


at the college until a suecessor can be named. 


\: ae = 


president in charge of publie relations and financial 


3UTTERFIELD, Whose appointment as vice- 


promotion, DePauw University (Greeneastle, Ind.), 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, January 10, has 
resigned, but will continue his services to the univer- 
sity as a consultant on public relations and promo- 
tional activity. 


Recent Deaths 

Henry Boyer LONGDEN, professor emeritus of Ger- 
man language and literature, DePauw University 
(Greencastle, Ind.), died, November 7, at the age of 
eighty-eight years. Dr. Longden, who was known as 
the “grand old man” of the university, had served his 
Alma Mater as assistant professor of Latin (1882- 
85), professor of German language and literature 
(1892-1935), acting president (1921-22), vice-presi- 
dent (1922-35), and director of the Rector Scholar- 
ship Foundation (since 1919). He had also held the 
posts of librarian and registrar. He was widely 
known for his administration of the scholarship foun- 
dation which was established by an initial grant of 
$2,250,000 by the late Edward Rector of Chicago. 
In addition to a later gift of $1,000,000, Mr. Reetor 
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neluded the building of a men’s dormitory that was 


ed tor Dr. Longden. 


fue Rigor REVEREND JAMES MATTHEW Maxon, 
etired Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of Tennessee and former chancellor, University of the 
South (Sewanee, Tenn.), suecumbed to a heart attack, 
November 8, at the age of seventy-three years. Dr. 
Maxon had held the bishopric from 1935 until his 
retirement in January, 1947. He was elected chan 


cellor of the university in 1942 but retired later. 


GeORGE F. RoenRiG, associate professor of civil 
engineering, Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), was 
found dead in bed, November 10, at the age of sixty- 
two years. Mr. Roehrig had served on the staff of 
the Pennsylvania State College and of Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College before going to 
Lafayette College in 1928. 

WINSLOW SAMUEL ANDERSON, president, Whitman 
College (Walla Walla, Wash.), died, November 13, 
at the age of fifty years. Dr. Anderson had served 


as associate professor of chemistry (1921-22), pro- 


Shorter Papers. 
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fessor (1928-42), dean of men (1928-29), and dean 
(1929-42), Rollins College (Winter Park, Fla.); as 
sistant (1922-23), University of Minnesota; instrue 
tor and assistant professor (1923-25), the University 
of North Carolina; exeeutive secretary (1925-28), 
Theta Kappa Nu; and president (since 1942), Whit 


man College. 


HvuGer E.Luiorr, retired director of edueational 
work, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, 
died, November 13, at the age ot seventy-one years, 
Mr. Elliott, who was well known as an architect and 
an artist, had served as instructor in architecture 
(1899-1901, 1905-07), University of Pennsylvania; 
and (1907-08), Harvard University; director (1908 
12), Rhode Island Sehool of Design; supervisor of 
educational work, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and 
director of the department of design, Museum School 
(1912-20); principal (1920-25), Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum School of Industrial Art (Philadelphia); and 
director of educational work (1925-41), Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 





THE BENEFITS OF TEACHING CREATIVE 
WRITING TO NONCREATIVE STUDENTS 


Ricwarp R. WERRY 
Wayne University, Detroit 1 


IN the March 7 issue of The New York Times Book 
Review, Wallace Stegner presented an eloquent de- 
fense of the presence of creative writers on university 
and college faculties. He asserted, quite justifiably, 
I think, that the creative writer’s position as teacher 
on university payrolls is no mere sineeure; for the 
creative writer, who is also a teacher, can perform for 
the aspiring student with talents a very considerable 
service. Certainly, I have no quarrel with Mr. Steg- 
ner’s views; I have been teaching creative writing 
(and doing some myself) for almost ten years now, 
and my experience confirms the conclusions of his. 

There is, however, a result of the effeetive teaching 
of creative writing which he did not consider but 
which seems to me perhaps the greatest contribution 
creative-writing courses make in promoting what Mr. 
Stegner refers to as the conception of writing in 
which eraftsmanship is its own reward, as contrasted 
with the mass-produced, big-business conception. I 
mean the effect that creative-writing courses can have 
on the views and taste of artistically noncreative 
students, 

During the past half-century one of the most amaz- 
ing developments in American education has been the 
expansion of the creative-writing curriculums in eol- 








leges and universities. While student interest in 
Greek, Latin, pure literature, and language studies 
generally has declined in favor of more practical sei- 
entific or other profession-preparation studies, in- 
terest in creative-writing courses has so increased that 
some universities now offer as many as ten differently 
labelled composition diseiplines beyond that of the 
required freshman course. In a university scheduling 
five creative-writing courses, with three sections of 
each course, some three hundred students must un- 
dergo the discipline of trying to write creatively every 
term. Such heavy enrollment makes it evident that 
creative-writing courses cannot justify themselves 
simply as profession-preparation disciplines for am- 
bitious young writers in the same way as a course 
in anatomy is a preparation discipline for prospective 
doctors. If they could, one of about every thirty 
graduating bachelors of art could reasonably expect 
to make his living, or a part of it, by his pen. 

Now it would be foolish to pretend that the most 
banal matriculant in any beginning creative-writing 
course does not nurture deep down in his heart a 
gleam of hope that somehow, he too, like Hemingway, 
may be capable of writing a short story whose worth 
one day will be computed in six figures. The rise of 
the suecessful writer in a democratie society from the 
position of hand-to-mouth liver to that of plutoerat 
is in large measure responsible for the appeal of 
creative-writing courses among artistically uncreative 
minds. Were course standards set high enough to ex- 
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clude these minds, as they certainly could be without 
impairing most instructors’ consciences, as indeed the 
advanced courses are in many institutions, it 1s un- 
likely that any appreciable harm would result to the 
quality of future American literature. Probably three 
of every four students enrolled in creative-writing 
courses never write anything of consistent intrinsie 


literary value. Even more probably, not one in five 
hundred course graduates ever succeeds in getting any- 
What, then, is the good of teaching 


creative writing to the four hundred ninety-nine es- 


thing published. 
sentially noncreative students? 

First, and perhaps most important, is the “good’ 
Amor 


maladjustment in our society are those hard-working 


of disillusionment. the most tragie figures of 


literary aspirants, manufacturing reams upon reams 
of manuscript, to be rejected everywhere because, they 
say, “the publishers, the editors, don’t understand our 
art.” M: ny ol these 
spared their misery had they been east in the way ol 
(Some 


unfortunates should have been 


a blunt instructor during their early years. 
few, no doubt, are the vietims of too sympathetie, or 
too undiseriminating, instruetors, but let us assume 
that instructors of creative writing are qualified for 
their work.) These seribblers eternally doomed to 
frustration sooner or later fall into the advertising 
tentacles of the phony literary agents or correspond- 
ence instructors, to whom they are likely to contribute 
in the long run more money than would be necessary 
to pay their way through twenty university creative- 
writing courses, 

There exists, of course, a peculiar type of mind so 
addicted to rationalizing failure that no one, not even 
George Jean Nathan at his vicious best, could discour- 
re it. But such minds usually belong to people who 
from their own 


have found in writing an escape 


proven failures in other activities. There are enough 
romantic stories of unappreciated geniuses current in 
literary histories to give sustenance to grandiose il- 
writing does 


> 


lusions, and, unlike musie or painting, 
not demand expensive tools and certain technique 
training before one ean begin to fool even himself. 
The mere possession of a pencil and paper makes one 
potentially a great writer, for everyone knows his own 
language, naturally, and there is no special knowledge 
required, as in musie—of the notation system; no in- 


brushes, ean- 





dispensable equipment, as in painting 
paints, beret. 
students who are malfitted for literary 


vas, easel, 

Younger 
creation, however, are rarely using writing as an es- 
cape from their own uncongenial egos. They ap- 


proach its problems sineerely, in the light of their 
They ean be—and, if instruec- 
This 


value alone is enough to justify their having enrolled 


materialistic motives. 


tion is capable and sincere, are—disillusioned. 


in a creative-writing course. 
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But there are other important values for the non- 
creative student beyond this essential one. Not the 
least of these is the effect the creative-writing disej- 
pline can exert upon the student’s reading discern- 
ment. Teachers of literature well know the futility 
of trying to convince an unsympathetic student, ac- 
customed to mass-produced literature, of the beauty 
of Keats’s phrasing, or of the power of Joseph Con- 
rad’s descriptions. If the student does not feel this 
beauty, or that power, though he may be shrewd 
enough to assert its existence upon his final examina- 
tion paper, he will be no better for having made the 
assertion than a parrot is wiser for having memorized 
Socrates’ dictum, “Know thyself.” But let the same 
student be assigned the task of characterizing autumn 
as the background for a sketch, or of deseribing a 
storm at sea which he survived as a second-class sea- 
man, analyze his writing’s shortcomings, and then read 
with him Keats’s *To Autumn,” or a good storm pas- 
sage from one of Conrad’s novels, and he will begin 
to understand the beauty of Keats, the power of Con- 
rad, in a way very real to him, It is an old and fal- 
lacious maxim, “To eriticize (adversely) one should 
be able to do better.” But, “knowing how one has 
failed leads to a deeper appreciation of what has been 
done well,” seems to me to be a sound aphorism, at 
least so far as writing is concerned. 

I would not recommend that all basic literature 
courses in college and university be replaced by ele- 
mentary creative-writing courses. I am stating simply 
as a fact that any student, sincere about writing and 
not unintelligent, with a reasonable application to 
course requirements, must inevitably sharpen his read- 
ing discernment by means of unsuccessfully trying to 
write creatively. Properly nurtured by the instructor, 
a student’s own ereative limitations can become to him 
a true awakening to others And a 
student who has learned how to read creatively, that 
is, how to look at a pieee of writing from the point 
of view of the effect it produces on the emotional 


, 


creative powers. 


understanding and the means it employs to achieve 
that effect, has learned a teehnique that will return 
him dividends as long as he lives. 

Learning to read creatively involves a corollary 
benefit—the development of sound taste not only in 
reading but also in vicarious experiences related to 
reading. For example, the student who has learned 
to recognize and abhor sentimentality in writing ean 
be relied on to reeognize and abhor it in motion pic- 
tures, radio dramas, and clubwomen’s verse; no com- 
plicated transfer of training is involved; radio drama, 
motion pieture, verse of sentiment are obvious off- 
spring of literary forms. 

Cultivating the noncreative student’s taste against 
sentimentality and the other vices of poor writing— 
triteness, preciosity, insineerity—can be more effec- 
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tively prosecuted in a creative-writing class, where 
the student reacts to bad examples written by one’s 
acquaintances, hears them analyzed word by word, 
and then again hears them after they have been re- 
vised in language sincere and simple, if not literary, 
than in a literature class where the readings are apt 
to demand from the start a level of aesthetic response 
which many noncreative students are not yet capable 
of making. 


writing supply advaneed literature courses with some 


Well-taught basic courses in creative 


Rebort@ ...- 
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very good students, students who without the disei- 
pline of trying to write creatively probably would 
never develop sufficient interest in established litera- 
ture to be tempted to enroll in any except required 
courses, 

Thus creative-writing courses serve not only the 
noncreative student personally and the entire depart- 
ment of English in a college or university, but also 
the cause of good literature and the publishers of that 
literature. 





STUDENT GOVERNMENT AT RENSSELAER 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


WILLIAM E. PRICE 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


LitTtLE Dee Democracy, the lady whom so many 
worship from afar as their ideal and so few choose to 
espouse, beeame Campus Queen of Rensselaer Poly- 
technie Institute this fall, when the nearly 4,000 un- 
dergraduates put their new student government into 
effect. 

No stranger to RPI, Little Dee Democracy has been 
in and out of undergraduate affairs since the insti- 
tute’s founding in 1824. Students ran a sketchy kind 
of athletic They 
formed their first Student Union in 1890 and adopted 


association in the early years. 


a written code of rules. Their government grew along 
with the athletic program and other activities, but 
their new constitution is the first broad charter of 
genuine self-government. It went into effect this Sep- 
tember with the election of 16 Student Council mem- 
bers at large. Progressive members of the community 
are hoping now that Little Dee Democracy will take 
up permanent residence amongst the building engi- 
neers. 

Some who profess admiration for Little Dee Demoe- 
racy have pictured her in rather strange garments. 
Fashions set for her by M. Stalin et Cie. strongly tend 
to sheathlike effects topped by a straight jacket, and 
bracelets the only ornaments. 


with rugged steel 


Others would give the lady more freedom. Some do 
not see why she should be girdled about with any 
restrictions at all. As for the new-look gown designed 
for her at RPI, there is nothing radical about it, but 
it is much more becoming than the nondescript things 
she has been seen in during past visits to the campus. 

Something had to be done. Three fourths of RPI 
students are former GI’s. When they got a glimpse 
of Little Dee Democracy’s dowdy college get-up, some 
of them simply yowled: “Is this the democracy we 
fought to come home to?” 





They were not the only protestants, either. A gen- 
eral ferment had long been working up pressure 
against a student government that depended so largely 
on how somebody might interpret a traditional privi- 
lege that had come down by word of mouth. 

“Let’s put ‘who does what and why’ down in black 


” 


and white,” was the ery. So they did it, and it was 


a hard job, too. The committee bogged down. Some 


members quit, others came in. They kept plugging 
away, one night each week, for a whole school year 
before they came up last spring with a draft con 
stitution which all could accept. It won general ap- 
proval by a vote of 2,193 to 164. 

The upshot is a new Student Union, a middle-of- 
the-road democratie government which controls prac- 
tically every Rensselaer extracurricular activity, in- 
cluding sports. 

Rules controlling student activities are set by the 
council, a popularly elected body over which the Grand 
Marshal presides as the traditional leader of the stu- 
dent body. Daymon Jordan, lacrosse star from Los 
Angeles, is in this key point as the new regime opens. 

Executive powers are in the hands of a committee 
of experts, the managers of varsity sports, publica- 
tions, and clubs. This executive committee is headed 
by the president of the Union, an officer ranking with 
the Grand Marshal in importance. f 
South Fallsburg, N. Y., was the popular choice for 
the office. 


James Elmore, « 


The executive committee can veto a council order, 
san override the veto with a three- 
fourths vote. Both bodies are represented on the 
finance committee which has the vital duty of prepar- 


but the council 


ing an annual budget running to nearly $500,000. 

That in brief is the new garb of Little Dee Democ- 
The faculity 
and administration are as pleased as the students. 
Here is what President Livingston W. Houston has to 
say about it: 


racy at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


Effective democratic control of the Union is the climax 


of a long process of growth in citizenship. It is a splen- 
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3 IMM ALBERT. Reading Differentiated In- 
Pp. 9 Reprinted from Visual Digest. 
1948 Copi available at 35 cents from Reading 

Clinic, Temple University, Philadelphia 22. 
I tivens ‘ reading instruction may be evaluated, in 
! the ent to which all children are functioning 
r capacity levels This is the general pur 

a 
3 HOWSKI. GUSTAV. Dictators and Disciples: From 
( to Ste Pp. 264. International Universities 


Press, Inc., 227 West 13th St., New York 11. 1948, 


$4 95 

\ ‘ inalyt interpretation of history that deals with 

blem that is perhaps the center of today’s social and 

il life Dictatorship has brought in its wake con 

equence ® portentous that all are compelled to give 
ive thought to all its aspects 


BykD, OLIVI Di Health Instruction Yearbook. Pp. 


! 0 Stanford University Press. 1948, $3.50. 
rhe subject index annually covers a great range of topics: 
bru ‘ diodomycosis, dishwashing, juvenile delin- 
quene tapeworm, rats, and health education 
- 
CHALMERS, GORDON KEITH. The Prerequisite of Christian 


Educe . Pp. 18. Hazen Pamphlet No. 20. Hazen 
Foundation, 400 Prospect Street, New Haven 11, Conn, 
1948, 15 cents. 

Modern Christians, in thinking of the intellectual surround 
ings of Christian education, have turned to the university 
to scold it for studying man and not God The proper 
study of the university is largely man; the difficulty lies 
in the quality of that sfudy, we should trouble when it is 
one-sided, partial, or frivolous, 


Chandler, Arizona; An Example of the Need for Fair 
Dismissal Procedures. Pp. 19. National Commission 
for the Defense of Demoeraecy through Education, 
NEA, Washington 6,D.C. 1948. 

\ report on the action of the Board of Education of 
Chandler (Ariz.) in dismissing five teachers of that school 
system without explanation, charges, or hearings. 


COHEN, Ro NAOMI, The Financial Control of Educa- 
tion in the Consolidated City of New York. Pp. xi+ 
212. Bureau of Publications Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 1948. $3.00. 

The State Legislature should take action to resolve all 
controversies over divided control of the public-school sys- 
tem and program on a long-term basis in New York City. 
It should appoint a special commission to consider the 
problems of municipal-educational-state relationships in 
New York, and recommend a long-term policy and plan 
for city-school-state relationships in New York City, says 
the author 

ae 


COYLE, GRACE LONGWELL. Group Work with American 
Youth. Pp, viii+270. Harper and Brothers. 1948. 
$3.50. 

This guide to a practice of leadership is written in the 
belief that within “leisure-time groups of youth” lie poten- 
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tialities for enriching experience and stimulating growt} 
Which can be of great value to the individuals involved 


CHRISTENSEN, PARLEY A. All in a Teacher’s Day: Es. 
says of a Mormon Professor. Pp. xv + 251, Stevens 
and Wallis, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. 1948. $2.75, 
These essays are the reaction of one teacher's mind to 
situations and problems suddenly thrust upon it. Mor 
monism is an eternal quest, an eternal quest for truth. 


Education in the New Japan. Vol. 1, pp. 392; Vol. IT, 
pp. 464, G.H.Q. Supreme Command for the Allied 
Powers Civil Information and Education Section, Edu 
eation Division, Tokio. 1948. 

Survey of the Japanese educational system, pre-occupatior 
and then the reconstruction of Japanese education under 
SCAP policy. 


American Spiritual Aut 
Harper and Brothers, 


e 
FINKELSTEIN, LOUIS (editor). 
biographies, Pp. xvi+ 276. 
1948, $4.00. 
In an age of increasing power, these spiritual autobiog 
raphies offer the more pleasant and encouraging intell 
gence of the enduring ideal of service. 


Funa, Yu-Lain. A Short History of Chinese Philosophy, 
Pp. xvii+ 368. Maemillan. 1948, $5.00. 
Even most well-educated Americans, if asked to list 
Chinese major philosophers will, unless China specialists, 
be unable to name more than Confucius and possibly Lao 
Tzu. Chinese philosophy is far wider in scope than that 
of either of these men, as the reader of this book will learn 
It is edited by Derk Bodde, associate professor of Chinese, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


KEMPFER, Homer. Postgraduate Education in High 

Schools. Pamphlet No. 106. Federal Security Agency. 
Pp. 11. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington. 
1948. 15 cents. 
This pamphlet gives answers to some pertinent questions 
relating to various phases of high-school postgraduate edu 
cation and should prove useful in the development and 
maintenance of such programs. 


LARSEN, Roy E. Zhe Layman and Public Education. 
1948. 
An address delivered at the 1948 Annual Meeting of the 
New England School Development Council, held in con 
junction with the Annual Harvard Summer School Con- 
ference on Educational Administration, by the president 
of Time Magazine, Inc. The main theme: to evoke sup- 
port for public education which will achieve new standards 
throughout our public-school system. 


The Central Conflict in Present 
Pp. 18. 


McBRIDE, KATHERINE, 
Day Education: Its Psychological References. 
New School for Social Researeh. 1948. 

How best can the individual reach increasing maturity of 
development of life in a democratic society? Only if his 
life Is rewarding, of course, but only if his life is disci- 
plined as well, 

* 

Scuuttz, HAROLD A., AND J. HARLAN SHorRES. ‘Art in 
the Elementary School.’’ Pp. 102. University of 
Illinois. Bulletin, v. 46: n.16. 1948. 

Bulletin of suggestions for the stimulation of the indi 
vidual art effort; for the elementary school teacher who 
finds art must be taught in addition to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 

e 


SCHUMAN, FREDERICK L. International Politics: The 
Destiny of the Western State System. Pp. xvii+1026. 
MeGraw-Hill Book Co. 1948. $5.50. 

The intent of the context of the interpretations here set 
forth, comprises two interrelated themes: the development 
of man through time and space, with emphasis on the 
changing patterns of politics in earlier state systems as 
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well as in our own, and the ethical ideas derived by modern 
mankind from Israel, Athens, and Rome. The very many 
ood maps throughout the book are the work of George D 
Brodsky of Chicago. 

ca 


s 


cial Contract: Essays by Locke, Hume, and Rousseau, 
with an introduction by Sir Ernest Barker. Pp. xliv + 
307. Oxford University Press. 1948. $1.75. 
Rousseau’s treatise, specially translated for this edition, 
has never appeared in print before, “Man is born free 
and everywhere he is in chains’’—why? This, and other 
questions on failures of ‘governments founded on the con 
sent of the people,” are offered as answers in this very 
timely book. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Member N. A. T. A. 


Dignified, Professional, 
Efficient Service. 
Delegates to the Convention of the National Council of 


Teachers of English, Chicago, Nov. 25-27, are urged to 
visit us at our Booth—No. 40. 
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SPILLER, ROBERT E., WILLARD THORPE, THOMAS H. JOHN 

son, HENRY SEIDEL CANBY (editors). Literary History 
of the United States. Vol. I, pp. xx 4 636; Vol. II, pp. 
639-1,422; Vol. III, ‘‘Bibliography,’’ pp. xxii +817. 
Maemillan. 1948. $20.00. 
Think of American literature as a record and analysis of 
a series of cultural waves beating in from across the At 
lantic to our shores in continuous series and changing their 
form and nature and sometimes their direction as they 
sweep over the New World 


e 
TEAD, ORDWAY. Education for Character: A Neglected 
Objective. Pp. 15. Hazen Pamphlet No. 22. Hazen 
Foundation, 400 Prospect Street, New Haven 11, Conn. 
1948. 15 cents. 
At this hour of the world’s history it is understandable, 
indeed essential, that we seek to restore to a place of right 
ful prominence those facets of educational purpose and 
methods which have to do with the strengthening of the 
aspects of personality to which the name, character, is 
usually given. 
e 
Man and Reality, Thre 


ULICH, ROBERT. Dimensions 


of Human Experience. Pp. 58. Hazen Pamphlet No. 
ake Hazen Foundation, 400, Prospect Street, New 


Haven 11, Conn. 1948. 15 cents. 

In this series of articles we are shown that the “human” 
activities of man move, as it were, on three levels: first, 
that of “natural reaction,’’ second the “level of system,” 
third, ‘tthe level of meaning.” Speaking of these levels, 
a certain development from a lower to a higher state, a 
certain evolution, and even a certain evaluation are in 
dicated. 
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THE TEACHER AND His Work 


A First Course in Education 


By GEORGE GOULD and GERALD ALAN YOAKAM 
both of the University of Pittsburgh 


OMPREHENSIVE in its scope and practical 

in its approach, this authoritative text for the 
introductory course in education offers the 
orientation needed by every young teacher 
as he enters his profession. It will also be of 
value to the experienced teacher who wants 
to examine his educational practices. 

Since its publication a short time ago, 
THE TEACHER AND HIS WORK has re- 
ceived the plaudits of instructors and re- 
viewers alike. It has been widely adopted as 
a text in universities and colleges over the 
country. “valuable ...an overview of teach- 
ing and the schools of America,’ says the 
Bulletin of National Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. “realistic ... a comprehensive book 
on the nature and conditions of the work of 
the teacher.”’—Guidance Index. 

The authors of this book have had a wide 
and rich experience in teaching and directing 
courses in both elementary and secondary 
education. They have written this material 
in a clear and interesting style. 


318 pages. $3.50 
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A new book by James Bryant Conant 


Harvard’s president offers an 8-point program for pub- 
lic education in the United States to provide “a greater 
degree of equality of opportunity for the youth of each 


succeeding generation.” 


Karsh, Ottawa 


Edueation in 


a Divided World 


M r. Conant foresees an armed truce in the world for some years to come. To meet the 
Soviet challenge, he believes, we must strengthen our democratic, competitive econ- 
omy, whose success depends largely on real equality of opportunity. 

Of special interest to educators are the chapters on the relative importance of the hu- 
manities to the social and natural sciences. Mr. Conant emphasizes throughout the book 
a constant awareness of the different needs of different student groups, and his recom- 
mendations will provoke discussion among the nation’s educational planners. His analysis 
of the complex argument over “general” versus “specialized” education and the need of 
additional local 2-year colleges especially demands attention. 249 pages, index, $3.00 


At all bookstores, or order from 


Harvard vunrversiry PRESS 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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